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thing a trick, some even going so far as to accuse Edison
of being a ventriloquist, and saying that it was he and
not the machine which repeated the words. These
doubts were gradually removed, however, and the
phonograph was accepted as a great invention. But
now, after its sensational appearance, Edison lost interest
in it for some years. He was always first and foremost
an inventor of electrical devices, and in 1878 he began
experiments in electric lighting, so that ten years elapsed
before he returned to the phonograph and improved it
in many ways. Better methods of producing records
and more efficient needles were invented, and wax
cylinders took the place of the old tinfoil. By this time,
too, other inventors had followed in Edison's steps and
the " gramophone " had been introduced.

There is no doubt that the most useful of Edison's
work, so far as humanity is concerned, was that con-
nected with electric light. Until he invented something
better, arc lamps in which carbons were used were the
only means of lighting by electricity. These arc lamps
were unsuited for general household purposes. They
were troublesome to keep in order, noisy, smelly, and
trying to the eyes, so Edison turned his attention to
inventing a lamp without these defects which could be
used in an ordinary room. What he set out to produce
was an incandescent electric lamp. Such a lamp had
to consist of a thin carbonised wire or thread called the
filament enclosed in a glass bulb. The interior of the
bulb had to be a vacuum, that is to say, all air must have
been withdrawn, and the filament had to be attached
to platinum wires which passed through the glass by